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THE : DUKE'S CHILDREN, |zo=sia te ‘ 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
—_——-——_ 


CHAPTER XIX. “NO, MY LORD, I DO NOT.” 


Between two and three o’clock Lord 
Silverbridge, in spite of his sorrow, found 
himself able to eat his launch at his club. 
i The place was deserted, the Beargarden 
world having gone to the races. As he sat, 
eating cold lamb and drinking soda-and- 
/ brandy, he did confirm himself in certain 
| modified resolutions, which might be more 
probably kept than those sterner laws of 
absolute renunciation to which he had 
thought of pledging himself in his half- 
starved morning condition. His father had 
spoken in very strong language against 
racing—saying that those who went were 
.either fools or rascals. He was sure that 
this was exaggerated. Half the House of 
| Lords and two-thirds of the House of 
Commons were to be seen at the Derby; but 
no doubt there were many rascals and fools, 
and he could not associate with the legis- 
lators without finding himself among the 
fools and rascals. He would—as soon as he 
| could—separate himself from the major. 
And he would not bet. It was on that 
side of the sport that the rascals and the 
fools showed themselves. Of what service 
could betting be to him whom Providence 
had provided with all things wanted to 
make life pleasant? As to the drag, his 
father had in a certain measure approved 
of that, and he would keep the drag, as he 
must have some relaxation. But his great 
effort of all should be made in the House 
of Commons. He would endeavour to 
make his father perceive that he had 
appreciated that letter. He would always 
be in the House soon after four, and would 
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remain EY if possible, as long as the 
Speaker sat in the chair. He had already 
begun to feel that there was a difficulty in 
keeping his seat upon those benches. The { 
halt-hours there would be so much longer { 
than elsewhere! An irresistible desire of 
sauntering out would come upon him. 
There were men the very sound of whose 
voices was already odious to him. There 
had come upon him a feeling in rezard to 
certain orators, that when once they had 

n there was no reason why they 
should ever stop. Words of some sort 
were always forthcoming like spiders’ 
webs. He did not think that he could 
learn to take a pleasure in sitting in the 
House ; but he hoped that he might be 
man enough to do it though it was not 
pleasant. He would begin to-day instead 
of going to the Oaks. 

But before he went to the House hewould ff 
see Lady Mabel Grex. And here it may be 
well to state that, in making his resolutions 
as to a better life, he had considered much 
whether it would not be well for him to 
take a wife. His father had once told him 
that, when he married, the house in Carlton 
Terrace should be his own. “I will be 
a lodger if you will have me,” said the 
duke ; “ or if your wife should not like that, 
I will find a lodging elsewhere.” This 
had been in the sadness and tenderness 
which had immediately followed the death § 
of the duchess. Marriage would steady § 
him. Were he a married man, Tifto would { 
of course disappear. Upon the whole he 
thought it would be good that he should ff 
marry. And, if so, who could be so nice 
as Lady Mabel ? That his father would be 
contented with Lady Mab, he was inclined § 
to believe. There was no better blood in 
England. And Lady Mabel was known 
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to be clever, beautiful, and, in her peculiar 
circumstances, very wise. 

He was aware, however, of a certain 
drawback. Lady Mabel as his wife would 
be his superior, and in some degree his 
master. Though not older she was wiser 
than he—and not only wiser but more 
powerful also, And he was not quite sure 
but that she regarded him as a boy. He 
thought that she did love him—or would 
do so if he asked her—but that her love 
would be bestowed upon him as on an in- 
ferior creature. He was already jealous 
of his own dignity, and fearful lest he 
should miss the glory of being loved by 
this lovely one for his own sake—for his 
own manhood, and his own gifts and 
his own character. 

And yet his attraction to her was so 
great that now in the day of his sorrow 
he could think of no solace but what was 
to be found in her company. 

“Not at the Oaks!” she said as soon 
as he was shown into the drawing-room. 

“ No—not at the Oaks. Lord Grex is 
there, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes; that is a matter of course. 
Why are you a recreant ?” 

“The House sits to-day.” 

“ How virtuous! Is it coming to that— 
that when the House sits you will never be 
absent ?” 

“‘That’s the kind of life I’m going to 
lead. You haven’t heard about Gerald?” 

“ About your brother ?” 

“ Yes—you haven’t heard ?” 

“Not a word. I hope there is no mis- 
fortune.” 

“But indeed there is—a most terrible 
misfortune.” Then he told the whole story. 
How Gerald had been kept in London, 
and how he had gone to Cambridge—all 
in vain; how his father had taken the 
matter to heart, telling him that he had 
ruined his brother; and how he, in conse- 
quence, had determined not to go to the 
races. “Then he said,” continued Silver- 
bridge, “that his children between them 
would bring him to his grave.” 

“That was terrible.” 

“Very terrible.” 

“ But what did he mean by that P ” asked 
Lady Mabel, anxious to hear something 
about Lady Mary and Tregear. 

“Well; of course what I did at Oxford 
made him unhappy; and now there is this 
affair of Gerald’s.” 

“ He did not allude to your sister? ” 

“Yes, he did. You have heard of all 
that. Tregear told you.” ° 








‘He told me something.” 

“‘Of course my father does not like it.” 

“ Do you approve of it P” 

“No,” said he, curtly and sturdily. 

“Why not? You like Tregear.” 

“Certainly I like Tregear. He is the 
friend, among men, whom I like the best. 
I have only two real friends.” 

“Who are they?” she asked, sinking 
her voice very low. 

“He is one—and you are the other. 
You know that.” 

“T hoped that I was one,” she said. 
“But if you love Tregear so dearly, why 
do you not approve of him for your 
sister P”’ 

“T always knew it would not do.” 

“Bat why not?” 

‘Mary ought to marry a man of higher 
standing.” 

“Of higher rank, you mean. The 
daughters of dukes have married com- 
moners before.” 

“Tt is not exactly that. I don’t like to 
talk of it in that way. I knew it would 
make my father unhappy. In point of fact 
he can’t marry her. What is the good of 
approving of a thing that is impossible?” 

“I wish I knew your sister. Is she— 
firm?” 

“Indeed she is.” 

“T am not so sure that you are.” 

“No,” said he, after considering awhile ; 
“noram I. But she is not like Gerald or 
me. She is more obstinate.” 

‘* Less fickle, perhaps.” 

“ Yes—if you choose to call it fickle. I 
don’t know that I am fickle. If I were in 
love with a girl I should be true to her.” 

“ Are you sure of that P” 

“Quite sure. If I were really in love 
with her I certainly should not change. It 
is possible that I might be bullied out of 
it.” 

“Bat she will not be bullied ont of 
it?” 

“Mary? No. That is just it. She will 
stick to it if he does.” 

“T would if I were she. Where will 
you find any young man equal to Frank 
Tregear ?” 

“Perhaps you mean to cut poor Mary 
out.” 

“That isn’t a nice thing for you to say, 
Lord Silverbridge. Frank is my cousin— 
as indeed you are also; but it so happens 
that I have seen a great deal of him all 
my life. And, though I don’t want to cut 
your sister out, as you so prettily say, I 
love him well enough to understand that 
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any girl whom he loves ought to be true to 
him.” So far what she said was very 
well, but she afterwards added a word 
which might have been wisely omitted. 
“ Frank and I are almost beggars.” 

“ What an accursed thing money is !” he 
exclaimed, jamping up from his chair. 

“T don’t agree with you at all. It isa 
very comfortable thing.” 

“ How is anybody who has got it to know 
if anybody cares for him?” 

“You must find thatout. There is such 
a thing I suppose as real sympathy.” 


Tregear would have been lovers only that 
you are both poor.” 

“T never said anything of the kind.” 

“And that he is to be passed on to my 
sister, because it is supposed that she will 
have some money.” 

“ You are putting words into my mouth 
which I never spoke, and ideas into my 
mind which I never thought.” 

“And of course I feel the same about 
myself. How can a fellow help it? I 
wish you had a lot of money, I know.” 

“Isis very kind of you—but why ?” 

“ Well; I can’t quite explain myself,” 
he said, blushing as was his wont. “I 
daresay it wouldn’t make any difference.” 

“It would make a great difference to 
me. As it is, having none, and knowing 
as I do that papa and Percival are getting 
things into a worse mess every day, I am 
obliged to hope that I may some day marry 
a man who has got an income.” 

“T suppose so,” said he, still blushing, 
but frowning at the same time. 

“You see I can be very frank with a 
real friend. But I am sure of myself in 
this — that I will never marry a man I do 
not love. A girl needn’t love a man unless 
she likes it, I suppose. She doesn’t tumble 
into love as she might into the fire. It 
would not suit me to marry @ poor man, 
and so I don’t mean to fall in love with a 
poor man.” 

“But you do mean to fall in love witha 
rich one?” 

“That remains to be seen, Lord Silver- 
bridge. The rich man will: at any rate 
have to fall in love with me first. If you 
know of anyone you need not tell him to 
be sure because he has a good income.” 

“There’s Popplecourt. He’s his own 
master, and, fool as he is, he knows how 
to keep his money.” 

““I don’t want a fool. You must do 
better for me than Lord Popplecourt.” 

“* What do you say to Dolly Longstaff ?” 





“You tell me to my face that you and | poss 








“He would be jast the man, only he 
never would take the trouble to come out 
and be married.” 

“ Or Glasslongh ?” 

“T’m afraid he is cross, and wouldn’t let 
me have my own way.” 

“T can only think of one other; but you 
would not take him.” 

“Then you had better not mention him. 
It is no good crowding the list with 
impossibles.” 

“T was thinking of myself.” 

“You are certainly one of the im- 
ibles.” 

“ Why, Lady Mab?” 

“For twenty reasons. You are too 
young, and you are bound to oblige your 
father, and you are to be wedded to 
Parliament —at any rate for the next ten 
years. And altogether it wouldn’t do—for 
@ great many reasons.” 

“TI suppose you don’t like me well 
enough.” 

“What a question to ask! No; my 
lord, I do not. There; that’s what you 
may callan answer. Don’t you pretend to 
look offended, because if you do, I shall 
laugh at you. If you may have your joke, 
surely I may have mine.” 

“IT don’t see any joke in it.” 

“BatIdo. Sappose I were to say the 
other thing. ‘Oh, Lord Silverbridge, you 
do me so muchhonour! And now! come 
to think about it, there is no one in the 
world I am so fond of as you.’ Would 
that suit you P” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Bat it wouldn’t suitme. There’s papa. 
Don’t run away.” 

“Tt’s ever so much past five,” said the 
legislator, “and I had intended to be in 
the House more than an hour ago. Good- 
bye. Give my love to Miss Cassewary.” 

“Certainly. Miss Cassewary is your 
most devoted friend. Won't you bring 
your sister to see me some day ? ” 

** When she is in town I will.” 

“IT should so like to know her. 
bye.” 

As he hurried down to the House in 
a hansom he thought over it all, and told 
himself that he feared it would not do, 
She might perhaps accept him, but if so, 
she would do it simply in order that she 
might become Duchess of Omnium. She 
might, he thought, have accepted him then 
had she chosen. He had spoken plainly 
enough. Bat she had laughed at him. 
He felt that if she loved him, there ought 
to have been something of that feminine 
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tremor, of that doubting, hesitating half- 
avowal of which he had perhaps read in 
novels, and which his own instincts taught 
him to desire. But there had been no 
tremor nor hesitating. ‘‘ No, my lord, I 
do not,” she had said when he asked her 
to her face whether she liked him well 
enough to be his wife. ‘No, my lord, I 
do not.” It was not the refusal conveyed 
in these words which annoyed him. He 
did believe that if he were to press his suit 
with the usual forms she would accept him. 
But it was that there should be such a 
total absence of trepidation in her words 
and manner. Before her he blushed, and 
hesitated, and felt that he did not know 
how to express himself. If she would only 
have done the same, then there would have 
been an equality. Then he could have 
seized her in his arms and sworn that 
never, never, never would he care for any 
one but her. 

In truth, he saw everything as it was 
only tootruly. Though she might choose 
to marry him if he pressed his request, she 
would never subject herself to him as he 
would have the girl do whom he loved. 
She was his superior, and in every word 
uttered between them showed that it was 
so. But yet how beautitul she was—how 
much more beautiful than any other thing 
he had ever seen ! 

He sat on one of the high seats behind 
Sir Timothy Beeswax and Sir Orlando 
Drought, listening, or pretending to listen, 
to the speeches of three or four gentlemen 
respecting sugar, thinking of all this till 
half-past seven—and then he went to dine 
with the proud consciousness of having 
done his duty. The forms and methods 
of the House were, he flattered himself, 
soaking into him gradually—as his father 
had desired. The theory of legislation 
was sinking into his mind. The welfare 
of the nation depended chiefly on sugar. 
But he thought that, after all, his own 
welfare must depend on the possession of 


Mab Grex. 
CHAPTER XX. THEN HE WILL COME AGAIN. 


Lapy Maset, when her young lover left 
her, was for a time freed from the neces- 
sity of thinking about him by her father. 
He had returned from the Oaks in a very 
bad humour. Lord Grex had been very 
badly treated by his sou, whom he hated 
worse than anyone else in the world. On 
the Derby Day he had won a large sum of 
money, which had been to him at the time 
a matter of intense delight—for he was in 





great want of money. But on this day he 
had discovered that his son and heir had 
lost more than he himself had won, and an 
arrangement had been suggested to him that 
his winnings should go to pay Percival’s 
losings. This was a mode of settling 
affairs to which the earl would not listen 
for a moment, had he possessed the power 
of putting a veto upon it. But there had 
been a transaction lately between him and 
his son with reference to the cutting off a 
certain entail under which money was to 
be paid to Lord Percival. This money 
had not yet been forthcoming, and there- 
fore the earl was constrained to assent. 
This was very distasteful to the earl, and 
he came home therefore in a bad humour, 
and said a great many disagreeable things 
to his daughter. ‘“ You know, papa, if I 
could do anything I would.” This she said 
in answer to a threat, which he had made 
often before and now repeated, of getting 
rid altogether of the house in Belgrave 
Square. Whenever he made this threat 
he did not scruple to tell her that the 
house had to be kept up solely for her 
welfare. ‘I don’t see why the deuce you 
don’t get married. You'll have to do it 
sooner or later.” That was not a pleasant 
speech for a daughter to hear from her 
father. “ As to that,” she said, “it must 
come or not as chance-will have it. If you 
want me to sign anything, I will sign it ”— 
for she had been asked to sign papers, or, 
in other words, to surrender rights—“ but 
for that other matter it must be left to 
myself.” Then he had been very disagree- 
able indeed. 

They dined out together—of course with 
all the luxury that wealth can give. There 
was a well-appointed carriage to take them 
back wards and forwards to the next square, 
such as an earl should have. She was 
splendidly dressed, as became an earl’s 
daughter, and he was brilliant with some 
star which had been accorded to him by 
his sovereign’s grateful minister in return 
for staunch parliamentary support. No one 
looking at them could have imagined that 
such a father could have told such a 
daughter that she must marry herself out 
of the way, because as an unmarried girl 
she was a burden. 

During the dinner she was very gay. 
To be gay was the habit—we may almost 
say the work—of her life. It so chanced 
that she sat between Sir Timothy Bees- 
wax, who in these days was a very great 
man indeed, and that very Dolly Long- 
staff whom Silverbridge in his irony had 
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proposed to her as a fitting suitor for her 
hand. 

“Tsn’t Lord Silverbridge a cousin of 
yours P” asked Sir Timothy. 

“A very distant one.” 

“ He has come over to us, you know. It 
is such a triumph.” 

“T was so sorry to hear it.” This, how- 
ever, as the reader knows, was a fib. 

“Sorry!” said Sjr Timothy. “Surely 
Lord Grex’s daughter must be a Conser- 
vative.” 

“Oh, yes; I am a Conservative because 
I was born one. I think that people in 
politics should remain as they are born— 
unless they are very wise indeed. When 
men come to be statesmen and all that kind 
of thing, of course they can change back- 
wards and forwards.” 

“T hope that is not intended for me, 
Lady Mabel.” 

“Certainly not. I don’t know enough 
about it to be personal.” That, however, 
was again not quite true. ‘“ But I have 
the greatest possible respect for the duke, 
and I think it a pity that he should be 
made unhappy by hisson. Don’t you like 
the duke P?” 

“Well; yes; in a way. He is a most 
respectable man; and has been a good 
public servant.” 

“ All our lot are ruined, you know,” 
said Dolly, talking of the races. 

“Who are your lot, Mr. Longstaff ?” 

“T’m one myself.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“T’m utterly smashed. Then there’s 
Percival.” 

“T hope he has not lost much. Of 
course you know he’s my brother.” 

“Oh laws, so he is. I always put my 
foot in it. Well; he has lost alot. And 
so have Silverbridge and Tifto. Perhaps 
you don’t iknow Tifto.” 

“T have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Tifto.” 

“He is a major. I think you'd like 
Major Tifto. He’s a sort of racing coach 
to Silverbridge. You ought to know Tifto. 
And Tregear is pretty nearly cleared out.” 

“Mr. Tregear! Frank Tregear!” 

“T’m told he has been hit very heavy. 
I hope he’s not a friend of yours, Lady 
Mabel.” 

“Indeed he is; a very dear friend and a 
cousin.” 

“That’s what I hear. He’s very much 
with Silverbridge, you know.” 

“T cannot think that Mr. Tregear has 





“T hope he hasn’t. IknowI have. I 
wish someone would stick up for me, and 
say that it was impossible.” 

“But that is not Mr. Tregear’s way 


of living. I can understand that Lord 
Silverbridge or Percival should lose 
money.” 

“Or me?” 

“Or you, if you like to say so.” 

“Or Tifto P” 


“T don’t know anything about Mr. 
Tifto.” 

“ Major Tifto.” 

“Or Major Tifto; what does it signify?” 
“No; of course. We inferior people 
may lose our money just as we please. 
But a man who can look as clever as 
Mr. Tregear ought to win always.” 

“TI told you just now that he was a 
friend of mine.” 

“ Bat don’t you think that he does look 
clever?” There could be no question 
but that Tregear, when he disliked his 
company, could show his dislike by his 
countenance; and it was not improbable 
that he had done so in the presence of Mr. 
Adolphus Longstaff. ‘‘ Now tell the truth, 
Lady Mabel ; does he not look conceited 
sometimes ? ” 

“He generally looks as if he knew what 
he was talking about, which is more than 
some other people do.” 

“Of course he is a great deal more 
clever than Iam. I know that. Bat I 
don’t think even he can be so clever as he 
looks, ‘Or you so stupid,’ that’s what you 
ought to say now.” 

“Sometimes, Mr. Longstaff, I deny 
myself the pleasure of saying what I 
think.” 

When all this was over she was very 
angry with herself for the anxiety she 
had expressed about Tregear. This Mr. 
Longstaff was, she thought, exactly the 
man to report all she had said in the public 
room at the club. But she had been 
annoyed by what she had heard as to her 
friend. he knew that he of all men 
should keep himself free from such follies. 
Those others had, as it were, a right to 
make fools of themselves. It had seemed 
so natural that the young men of her own 
class should dissipate their fortunes and 
their reputations by every kind of extrava- 
gance! Her father had done so, and she 
had never even ventured to hope that her 
brother would not follow her father’s 
example. But Tregear, if he gave way 
to such follies as these, would soon fall 





lost money.” 





headlong into a pit from which there 
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would be no escape. And if he did fall, 


that she couid not stifle, nor even conceal, 
the misery which this would occasion her. 
As long as he stood well before the world 
she would be well able to assume in- 
difference. But were he to be precipitated 
into some bottomless misfortunes then she 
could only throw herself after him. She 
could see him marry, and smile—and 
perhaps even like his wife. And while he 
was doing so, she could also marry, and 
resolve that the husband whom she took 
should be made to think that he had a 
loving wife. But were Frank to die—then 
must she fall upon his body as though he 
had been known by all the world to be her 
lover. Something of this feeling came 
upon her now, when she heard that he 
had been betting and had been unfortunate. 
She had been unable so to subdue herself 
as to seem to be perfectly careless about it. 
She had begun by saying that she had not 
believed it; but she had believed it. It 
was so natural that Tregear should have 
done as the others did with whom he 
lived! But then the misfortune would be 
to him so terrible—so irremediable! The 
reader however may as well know at once 
that there was not a word of truth in the 
assertion. 

After the dinner she went home alone. 
There were other festivities to be attended, 
had she pleased to attend them; and poor 
Miss Cassewary was dressed ready to go 
with her us chaperon; but Miss Cassewary 
was quite satisfied to be allowed to go to 
bed in lieu of Mrs. Montacute Jones’s great 
ball. And she had gone to her bedroom 
when Lady Mabel went to her. “I am 
glad you are alone,” she said, “ because I 
want to speak to you.” 

“Ts anything wrong ? ” 

“Everything is wrong. Papa says he 
must give up this house.” 

“He says that almost always when he 
comes back from the races, and very often 
when he comes back from the club.” 

“ Percival has lost ever so much.” 

“T don’t think my lord will hamper 
himself for your brother.” 

“T can’t explain it, but there is some 


upon you and me.” 
“Who am I?” said Miss Cassewary. 
“About the dearest friend that ever a 


she knew herself well enough to be aware | all that, The thing has been going on so 


horrible money complication. It is hard | at any rate,and a much more topping man 


Omnium has done me the inexpressible 


poor girl had. It is hard upon you—and | honour of asking me—to marry him.” 
upon me. I have given up everything— 
and what good have I done?” 

“It is hard, my dear.” 


“But after all I do not care much for 


long that one is used to it.” 
“What is it then ?” 
o = yes; what is it? How am I to tell 
ou ” 
sh Surely you can tell me,” said the old 
woman, putting out her hand so as to caress 
the arm of the younger one. 

“T could tell no one else; I am sure 
of that. Frank Tregear has taken to 
gambling—like the rest of them.” 

“Who says soP” 

“ He has lost a lot of money at these 
races. A man who sat next me at dinner— 
one of those stupid do-nothing fools that 
one meets everywhere—told me so. He is 
one of the Beargarden set, and of course 
he knows all about it.” 

“Did he say how much P” 

“‘ How is he to pay anything? Of all 
things that men do this is the worst. A 
man who would think himself disgraced 
for ever if he accepted a present of money 
will not scruple to use all his wits to rob 
his friend of everything that he has by 
studying the run of cards or by watching 
the paces of some brutes of horses! And 
they consider themselves to be fine gentle- 
men! A real gentleman should never want 
the money out of another man’s pocket— 
should never think of money at all.” 

“I don’t know how thatis to be helped, my 
dear. You have got to think of money.” 
““Yes—I have to think of it, and do 
think of it, and, because I do so, I am not 
what I call a gentleman.” 

** No, my dear; you’re a lady.” 

“Psha! you know what I mean. I 
might have had the feelings of a gentleman 
as well as the best man that ever was born; 
I haven’t; but I have never done anything 
so mean as gambling. Now I have got 
something else to tell you.” 

“What is it? You do frighten me so 
when you look like that.” 

“You may well be frightened—for if 
this all comes round I shall very soon be 
able to dispense with you altogether. His 
Royal Highness, Lord Silverbridge——” 
“What do you mean, Mabel ?” 

“He’s next door to a Royal Highness 


than most of them. Well, then—His 
Serene Highness the heir of the Dake of 


“No!” 
“You may well say, No. And to tell 











the truth exactly, he didn’t.” 
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“Then why did you say he did?” 

“T don’t think he quite asked me, but 
he gave me to understand that he would do 
so if I gave him any encouragement,” 

“ Did he mean it?” 

“Yes; poor boy! He meant it. With 
a word, with a look, he would have been 
down there kneeling. He ask me whether 
I liked him well enough. What do you 
think I did?” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T spared him; out of sheer, downright, 
Christian charity! I said to myself, ‘ Love 
yourneighbour.’ ‘Don’t beselfish.’ ‘Do 
unto him as you would he should do unto 
you ’—that is, think of his welfare. Though 
I had him in my net, I let him go. Shall 
I go to heaven for doing that ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Cassewary, 
who was so much perturbed by the news 
she had heard as to be unable to come to 
any opinion on the point just raised. 

“Or mayn’t I rather go to the other 
place? From how much embarrassment 
should I have relieved my father? What 
a friend I should have made for Percival ? 
How much I might have been able to do 
for Frank? And then what a wife I 
should have made him! ” 

“T think you would.” 

“ He'll never get another half so good; 
and he’ll be sure to get one before long. 
It is a sort of tenderness that is quite 
inefficacious. He will become a prey, as I 
should have made hima prey. But where is 
there another who will treat him so well ?” 

“T cannot bear to hear you speak of 
yourself in that way.” 

“ Bat it istrae. I know the sort of girl 
he should marry. In the first place she 
should be two years younger, and four 
years fresher. She should be able not only 
to like him and love him but to worship 
him. How well I can see her! She 
should have fair hair, and bright green- 
grey eyes.with the sweetest complexion 
and the prettiest little dim ples—two inches 
shorter than me—and the delight of her 
life should be to hang with two hands on 
his arm. She should have a feeling that 
her Silverbridge is an Apollo upon earth. 
To me he is a rather foolish, but very, very 
sweet-tempered young man; anything 
rather thana god. If I thought that he 
would get the fresh young girl with the 
dimples then, I ought to abstain.” 

“Tf he was in earnest,” said Miss 
Cassewary, throwing aside all this badinage 
and thinking of the main point, “if he was 
in earnest, he will come again.” 











“He was quite in earnest.” 

“Then he will come again.” 

“T don’t think he will,” said Lady 
Mabel. “I told him that I was too old 
for him, and I tried to laugh him out of it. 
He does not like being laughed at. He has 
been saved, and he will know it.” 

“ Bat if he should come again ?” 

“T shall not spare him again; no; not 
twice. I felt it to be hard to do so once, 
because I so nearly love him! There are 
so many of them who are odious to me, as 
to whom the idea of marrying them seems 
to be mixed somehow with an idea of 
suicide.” 

**Oh, Mabel.” 

“Bat he is as sweet as a rose. If I 
were his sister, or his servant, or his dog, 
I could be devoted to him. I can fancy 
that his comfort and his success and his 
name should be everything to me.” 

“That is what a wife ought to feel.” 

**But I could never feel him to be my 
superior. That is what a wife ought in 
truth to feel. Think of those two young 
men and the difference between them! 
Well; don’t look like that at me. I don’t 
often give way, and I daresay after all I 
shall live to be the Dachess of Omnium.” 
Then she kissed her friend and went away 
to her own room. 





A DAY AT ARCACHON. 

“Tre pines act as a respirative, and 
mellow the air. I send all my pulmonic 
patients there. We shall have you back 
with the diaphragm like cardboard ”—the 
wordsof Doctor Pedgington, of Saville Row, 
when sending the writer of these lines to 
Arcachon. As Pedgington’s utterances 
are almost papal to his patients, I at 
once packed my portmanteau, and set out 
on my journey in search of health. 

It was the depth of winter when I 
was set down at the lonely station at 
about seven a.m., after a long night’s 
journey from Paris, through Bordeaux, 
and saw a long stretch of low, one or 
two storeyed houses rambling along the 
sand—all very rickety and shattered — 
with Doctor Pedgington’s pines nodding 
sadly on the hills behind. The station 
was a painted Moorish edifice—shabby 
and dilapidated, looking exactly like one 
of the late Cremorne temples visited in 
the daylight. A solitary little open cab 
waited at the station. No one seemed to 
be expected, and the whole had a sort of 
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“shut-up” air. In fact, Arcachon was 
shut up. It was the first winter season 
after the war. The French had no 
money to take kiosque-like villas and get 
their chests set right, and strangers had 
an undefined idea that “things had not 
yet settled down,” &c. 

A kind of theatrical watering -place ; 
which a speculating banker with a 
“limited” company had called into exist- 
ence; with the air of a scene in an opera 
by daylight. The sad pine-groves set in 
at once behind the little town, and the 
company had cleared little spaces here 
and there where they built villas—or 
* chalets,” the correct title—to the number 
of twenty or thirty. Each chalet had a 
pretty name—“ Louise,” or ‘‘ Marie””—and 
was let complete at about twenty pounds 
a month. There was, besides, the “Grand 
Hotel,” a ponderous building rising on the 
shore, at this moment virtually untenanted. 
There was one old decrepit guest, I think, 
during one period of our stay. 

Such was the first glimpse of the 
place. From the Cremorne station I set 
off to see a personage who doubled the 
parts of wine-merchant and house-agent, 
the invariable union of callings, and 
succeeded in throwing him into a pro- 
longed fit of wonder and puzzle.as he 
turned over his ledger. It proved to 
come from the ‘“‘ embarrassment of riches,” 
and not from a dearth of accommodation, 
as I feared. He was thinking to which of 
his clients he should give the preference. 
At last he solemnly took a key and led the 
way to an enormous square villa on the 
road up to the hills, on which was in- 
scribed in large letters, “ Villa of the Good 
Rabelais.” It seemed to be all roof and 
eaves and white windows, with clattering 
glass doors and snowy wooden balconies. 

It was a bleak steel-grey day, not very 
far from Christmas, and those glass doors 
clattered unceasingly,and became Pandean- 
pipes, as it were, performing wild tunes; 
until at last paste and hammer and nails 
were brought, and all hands piped to 
pasting and general securing of crevices. 
The rooms were bare indeed. The pines 
waved a sad greeting at us through the 
numerous windows. We seemed to be in 
a greenhouse. 

By-and-by the news spread, and Bouffe, 
our host, was the subject of rage and envy 
on the part of the defeated or unsuccessful 
house-letters. The same spirit obtained 
as regards domestics, whom it was de 





women with arms akimbo, like so many 
Madame Angots, claimed to be taken as 
cooks and general slaveys. 

Thus, being considered to have shipped 
the crew, the good ship Bon Rabelais made 
sail. What a day at Arcachon was may 
be conceived under such circumstances. 
Great relief, however, was found in Bouffe, 
the host, akin to the pleasure one takes 
in a very broad comedian of Mr. Toole’s 
type. A stout, rolling man was Bonffe, 
doomed to carry a sort of keg or barrel 
before him, ever expanding, and which he 
made yet more remarkable by buttoning 
his coat to a strained tightness. Never- 
theless he conveyed the idea that this defect 
would be unseen in the surpassing dignity 
of his carriage. 

During the dull weeks and months that 
followed we revelled in Bouffe. He fancied 
himself a sort of irresistible Lothario ; and 
when he talked to the other sex altered his 
voice to flute-like tones, and strove hard, by 
sinuous bending and mantling, to make the 
idea of protuberance become that of the 
merely majestic. It was a great day when 
he set off for Paris, to wait on the minister, 
anz iay his claims before him as being “a 
sincere Republican ;” our friend being in 
truth one of yesterday. 

How dreary were those winter months ! 
There was plenty of cold, and snow in 
abundance, loading the branches of the 
tall pines. The only resource was long 
walks through the monotonous avenues 
cut in the forest, whence we returned 
gloomy and depressed; a gloom which 
was intensified by a visit to the grave- 
yard, where the people were interred in 
sand. Depressing, too, was the English 
clergyman with his “ Temple,” as it 
was called, but virtually congregation- 
less, who struggled on cheerfully and 
manfully, “‘ passing rich,” on some mys- 
terious pittance. At the entrance of the 
town was the little theatre, scarcely 
bigger than the Temple, judging from 
the outside; a little attenuated edifice. 
Here, it need hardly be said, there was 
nothing done. Everything, indeed, was 
shut up—gone or going to dilapidation, 
and into liquidation probably. 

There was an aquarium—always a de- 
pressing exhibition enough when kept 
strictly to what its name represents— 
but there were no fish, there was no 
water even, and the effect was as though 
one was being taken over an empty 
bathing establishment. But the height or 





rigueur to hire, and a number of stout 


depth of dejection could at any time be 
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reached by a visit to the casino, called the 
Alcazar, or some such name, and built in 
the Moorish style. The halls, dancing- 
room, reading-room, &c., were pretty 
enough, but they seemed to be alive with 
ghosts; for here had the duchesses and 
comtesses of the empire promenaded and 
pirouetted, and carried on those games 
which that institution fostered and made 
fashionable; and round it were the sandy 
gardens, with struggling bosquets and 
hair-trunk looking verdure. There was 
a lending library, which consisted of 
a vast number of bound volumes of 
the Review of the Two Worlds, and to 
which there were no subscribers. Add to 
this a promenade through the dranghty cor- 
ridors and chill salons of the Grand Hotel, 
where you had achance of meeting its one 
guest, and the whole became an infallible 
recipe for raising blue devils and the dis- 
mals, en masse, and at the shortest notice. 

Another grand element was “ the club.” 
I must belong to it, said Bouffe. There were 
difficulties as to entry, but he would plane 
allaway. The “circle” was over a shop, 
had a page-boy, and a great deal of 
“board” covered with green cloth. I was 
introduced with all formality to a number 
of leading members, who regarded me 
with singular interest as a plump and 
tempting English pigeon, whose feathers 
could be well plucked at the evening’s 
meetings for a little baccarat. However, 
the aspect of the French rooks did not 
tempt, and the poulterer’s process did not 
take place. Of the oysters which have given 
the place a reputation nothing was seen, 
their beds lying far out in the sort of 
gloomy bay which stretched in front of 
the “Plage.” Occasionally they found 
their way to table, but they did not im- 
press. But this was only of kin to the 
other phenomenon that you get no fish, or 
the worst fish, at a fishing town. The 
“cognac of commerce” at Arcachon 
was simply detestable, worse than the 
“best British”; the clarets were poor 
enough; the champagnes were terrible. 
This was a disappointment. No doubt the 
“crack”? wine-merchants had fled. 

In this fashion went by the winter. We 
wero indeed in “‘ hope’s delusive mine,” as 
the excellent Johnson has it. The unutter- 
able weariness of the days could not be 
described. There was nothing done, and 
nothing to do. It was, moreover, one of 
the bitterest of these southern winters; 
wood was scarce and dear and green; and 
there were few things more miserable 





than to come in from the freezing air, and 
find the logs charred and cold—the fire 
gone out, in fact. Then it had to be 
laboriously reconstructed, and took its 
time, even when duly alight, to send out 
anything like a genial glow. When, 
indeed, in January a single family arrived, 
there was as much excitement as Crusoe 
must have felt when he saw the foot-print 
in the sand. 

Never did we feel so much joy as when 
at last we were able to cast the dast—or 
sand, rather—off our shoes, and return 
to Old England, with, it is to be hoped, 
improved diaphragms. 





“ JAVANAIS.” 


Litrte Mou. Berrue, the school-girl 
heroine of the comedy of Le Wagon des 
Dames by MM. Clairville and Gastineau 
—Mdlle. Chaumont was wont to personate 
the character most delightfully at the 
Gymnase Theatre—expresses great dis- 
satisfaction that she does not understand 
Javanais. ‘Quelle dommage,” she cries, 
“que je ne connaisse pas cette langue! 
Papa! Tu me payeras un professeur de 
javanais?” Journeying upon the railway 
to and from her school, it appears that the 
young lady had been much amused, but 
not otherwise benefited, by the conversa- 
tion of her fellow-travellers occupying 
with her the carriage set apart for ladies. 
Sometimes, the better to listen and to 
escape observation, she had pretended to 
sleep; but her laughter at the curious 
talk and narratives she overheard betrayed 
her wakeful state. Thereupon the ladies 
had said, “ Parlons javanais!” and Mdlle. 
Berthe understood no more. Javanais 
was quite unintelligible to her, and she 
sighed for a master to instruct her in that 
strange tongue. 

Perhaps there are many persons sharing 
this school-girl’s ignorance of the artificial 
language, argot or slang, commonly called 
Javanais: the name being comparatively 
new, while the thing is really old. Those 
who have acquired Javanais are enabled 
to hold aloud a conversation very baffling 
and bewildering to uninstructed ears. But 
the secret of this slang is simple enough: 
it consists in the introdaction of the word 
va, or av, after each syllable of a sentence, 
the result being an “idiome hierogly- 
phique,” a confusion of sounds and sense. 
Thus jaunet, which is a slang term for a gold 
coin, becomes javaunavet; jeudi becomes 
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javendavi, &c. This system of speech 
varies, however: the words lem or lach 
being sometimes substituted for va or av, 
and other complications being made avail- 
able by the adepts in argot. Between 1830 
and 1840 it was the custom of certain 
classes in Paris to form a language of 
their own by adding the syllable mar to 
each word of importance they employed ; 
thus café became cafémar, and épicier and 
boulanger—the final consonant being sacri- 
ficed—became épicemar and boulangemar. 
Or the termination dregue was affixed 
to every word in a sentence. ‘Vous étes 
un fou,” for instance, being transformed 
into the mysterious utterance: ‘ Vous- 
dregue esdregue undregue foudregue.” 

The use of the termination mar appears 
to be an ungrammatical variation of that 
termination in rama of which Balzac 
speaks in his famous novel Le Pére Goriot. 
The period is supposed to be 1819, and it 
is mentioned that the invention of the 
diorama, which greatly improved upon 
the optical illusions of the panoramas, 
had induced certain students of painting to 
import the word rama very frequently 
into their conversation. Asking after the 
health of each other they spoke of santé- 
rama; when the weather was cold they 
called it froiderama; even Pére Goriot’s 
name was altered to Goriorama. “‘ Voici 
une fameuse soupeaurama,’ dit Poiret en 
voyant Christophe qui entrait en tenant 
respectueusement le potage. ‘Pardonnez- 
moi, monsieur,’ dit Madame Vanuquer, 
‘c’est une soupe aux choux.’ Tous les 
jeunes gens éclatérent de rire.” 

England has also long possessed a Java- 
nais of its own. De Quincey has related 
how he was present at certain royal fétes 
given at Frogmore early in the century, 
and how, unawed by the grandeur of the 
personages about him, he interchanged 
thoughts with his young friend Lord 
Westport, an Eton boy, by means of a 
language which bore the name of Ziph. 
He derived this language and the name it 
bore from Winchester School. It was 
there communicated “to any aspirant for 
the fee of one half-guinea.” He described 
the secret of Ziph to consist in the repeti- 
tion of the vowel or diphthong of every 
syllable in a sentence, prefixing to such 
vowel or diphthong the letterG. Thus, for 
example: “Shall we go away in an hour? 
Three hours we have already stayed.” 
These sentences translated into Ziph be- 
come: “ Shagall wege gogo agawagay igin 
agan hougour? Threegee hougours wege 











hagave agalreadygy stagaid.” The accent, 
it is to be cbserved, should be placed on 
the intercalated syllable: thus. ship be- 
comes shigip, with the emphasis on gip; 
run becomes rugun, &. It must not 
be supposed, De Quincey adds, that the 
knowledge of Ziph can be but slowly 
acquired; on the contrary, he maintains 
that a little practice gives the greatest 
fluency, and that, although he had not 
practised the language for fifty years, his 
power of speaking Ziph remained unim- 
paired. Moreover, he desired it to be 
understood that Ziph was “ undoubtedly 
a bequest of elder times;” it might 
even ascend to Nineveh or be coeval with 
the Pyramids. For such a language as 
Ziph was recorded and accurately de- 
scribed amongst many other modes of 
cryptical communication, oral and visual, 
spoken, written, or symbolic, in the folio 
volume, An Essay towards a Real Charac- 
ter and a Philosophical Language, written 
by John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, and 
published in 1668. The bishop was re- 
lated by marriage to Oliver Cromwell, was 
the “ dear and excellent friend” of John 
Evelyn, and was also famous for his dis- 
course on the possibility of a passage to 
the moon, which he held to be another: 
habitable world. In the Parsuits of 
Literature the bishop is described as : 

That lawned Endymion of a happier age, 

Who, wild with rapture and empiric rage, 

On bold aspiring pinion could presume 

To journey through the vast ethereal gloom ; 

Who, tired of earth, and dreams of gowned rest, 

Sunk in the Elysium of his Cynthia’s breast ! 
The Ziph language was not referred to by 
the bishop as a recent invention, so that 
even in his time it may have been regarded 
as an antique device for conducting a con- 
versation which although audible should 
be unintelligible to bystanders. De Quincey 
was ignorant apparently of Javanais, the. 
French form of Ziph; but he is careful to 
note that the system upon which Ziph was 
formed could be applied to all languages 
alike, the mystery remaining impenetrable 
to the uninitiated. It was not necessary that 
the consonant g should be always employed 
in the construction of Ziph. “ Evidently 
any consonant would answer the purpose : 
f or 1 would be softer and so far better.” 

Among other forms of English Javanais 
may be classed the Back Slang, used by 
the British costermonger, and the Rhyming 
Slang, the secret language of “ channters 
and patterers.” The system of Back Slang 
consists in spelling the words backwards 
as nearly as can conveniently be managed, 
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or in pronouncing them backwards in a 
rough-and-ready way. Correctness of 
spelling must not be looked for, and occa- 
sionally the words become curiously dis- 
torted. Yenep is understood to mean 
penny; owt-yeneps means twopence ; 
namow, @ woman; dunop, a pound; cool 
the eslop, signifies look at the police, &c. 
A similar slang exists in France, although 
the words are not so often spelt backwards 
as treated ungrammatically. Thus fol, 
mad, becomes in argot lof; the prison La 
Force being known as Lorcefe; le prince 
becomes linspré ; berniquet, niberqué. The 
Rhyming Slang in favour with the 
chaunters (the singers and sellers of 
street songs and literature, dying speeches, 
political squibs, &c.) and the patterers (the 
vendors of blacking, plate-powders, razor- 
paste, grease-removing compounds, &c., 
who lecture about their wares) consists in 
the substitution for intelligible words of 
words or sentences that after a fashion 
rhyme with them. Thus by “‘tartle-doves” 
the patterer understands a pair of gloves ; 
“sorrowfal tale” signifies to him three 
months in jail; a pot of ale he calls “a 
ship in full sail;” a looking-glass he calls 
“‘a snake in the grass;” brandy is to him 
“sugar candy;” money, “sugar and 
honey;” a fool, “a two-foot-rale,” &c. 
France can boast no exact counterpart of 
this rhyming slang, although one form of 
Parisian argot lends to every word the 
same termination. This is now mont and 
now anche, now in and now o; gilet, 
briquet, and cabaret, upon this system 
become gilmont, briqmont, and caber- 
mont; boutique and prefecture become 
boutanche and prefectanche; paquet, 
bureau, and orfévre become paquecin, 
burlin, and orphelin ; sergent, mobile, in- 
valide, excusez, la-bas, become sergo, 
moblot, invalo, excuso, labago; and of 
this last form, the word rococo, which has 
obtained frequent use in England, may 
also be cited as an example. In its signi- 
fication of trite, or superannuated, it is 
derived from the conventional decorations 
of rocks and shells, les rocailles et les 
coquilles, which were so much in favour 
with artists and upholsterers in the time 
of Louis the Fifteenth. 

In Albert Smith’s novel, The Adventures 
of Mr, Ledbury, a form of language is 
introduced which is now altogether obso- 
lete. One medical student, Mr. Prodgers, 
invites another, Mr. Jack Johnson, to 
" = a smipe.” Johnson observes: 
“Upon my honour, I do not quite 











comprehend you.” Prodgers explains: 
“Cart before the horse, you know; poke 
a smipe, smoke a pipe, and so on. 
Nothing else. Medical Greek; Gower 
Street dialect. We think it rather a fine 
language.” And Mr. Prodgers proceeds 
to speak of a “feer qnish,” a “ bancy 
fall,” &c.; meaning, of course, a queer 
fish, a fancy ball. But this Gower Street 
dialect—it is to be counted as a form of 
Javanais—has not been heard for along time 
past. It is more than five-and-thirty years 
since Mr. Ledbury was first published. 

The object of Javanais is the disguise 
of language, and of course that is hardly 
accomplished by the suppression of the 
letter r, or the substitution of w for r, cha- 
racterising the utterance of certain English 
speakers. This may be due to natural 
infirmity—a shortness or thickness of the 
tongue preventing the proper formation of 
the letter, or may be simply an affectation. 
It carries with it a certain air of Javanais, 
but it cannot really be classed as Javanais. 
The stage has turned this defective R 
oftentimes to hamorons account. Laughter 
always results when Sir Frederick Blount, 
in Lord Lytton’s Money, says: “ Vewy 
pwetty girl ... Stwange person... I 
am vewy fond of twavelling . . . You'd 
like Wome—vewy fine wuins,” &c. Soin 
Mr. Boucicault’s comedy, The School for 
Scheming, one of the characters is made 
to say: ‘‘ Wose, Wose, don’t cwy!... 
When I thwash a policeman,” &c. And it 
is curious to note that in Thackeray's 
Yellow Plush Papers “ Mr. Bullwig” is 
supposed to speak exactly in the manner 
of his own Sir Frederick Blount: “On 
the thwoneof litewature I stand unwivalled, 
pwe-eminent; and the Bwitish Govern- 
ment honowing genius in me compliments 
the Bwitish nation by lifting into the 
bosom of the heweditary nobility the most 
gifted member of the democwacy,” &c. 
But this difficulty, real or pretended, in 
dealing with the letter ris by no means 
exclusively English; it distinguished the 
“ incroyables ” who figured in France after 
the first revolution, and has frequently 
done duty as a means of amusement in the 
Paris theatres. Thus a character in a 
French drama, by the late M. Mélesville, 
suppressing the r in all his speeches, de- 
scribes himself as “‘ Fou’nisseur géné’al des 
a’mées de la ’epublique.” He exclaims, 
“A me'veille,” * Pa'ole sup’éme,” “ Vous 
avez ’aison,” &c., and altogether his method 
of speech is very mach that of a French 
Sir Trrederick Blount. 
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NUMBER TWO, MELROSE SQUARE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


I sar» at the end of the first part of this 
statement that I was aroused from my 
occupation by the sudden sensation that 
someone was in the room with me. It 
was not so in fact. One glance round the 
formal gas-lit apartment, with its rather 
skimpy curtains looped flatly against the 
wall, and its utter absence of anything 
like dark corners or ghostly recesses, was 
enough to assure me of my error; but the 
feeling remained with me all the same, 
and grew stronger instead of passing away. 
It almost seemed as though someone were 
seated at the same table with me, breathing 
near me, occupying the very next chair; 
and then gradually there stole over me the 
same sensation I had had before with 
regard to this room, as if some crime, 
some deadly, sickening sin which appalled 
me even while I was utterly ignorant of 
its nature, were being plotted and worked 
out in it—something too hideous to be 
rendered into words, but to which I, by 
the very fact of my presence there, was 
being made a party. It was then, at 


that moment, that the thought of what I 


had seen in the mirror last night came 
into my mind. I was exactly under the 
drawing-room floor where it had stood— 
the vision-woman with that awful, un- 
spoken mystery of horror and despair in 
her livid cheeks and dim, dilated eyes. 
Was this unknown, unguessed-at wicked- 
ness being woven and worked out against 
her? Was she up there now, waiting? 

I had been sitting down, holding my 
letters in my hand, trying honestly and 
hard to think of them and nothing else. 
I could not do so any longer. I stood up 
abruptly. There was a trembling in my 
limbs and hands, and my forehead felt cold 
and moist. All the while I was putting 
up my papers my eyes would keep wander- 
ing by a sort of fascination to the mirror. 
I could see nothing in it. The ganze pre- 
vented me; yet it seemed to me more than 
once as if the reflection of something— 
some moving figure, not mine, had passed 
across it; as if, but for the vell—— I 
could not bear it, and went out quickly 
from the room, shutting and locking the 
door behind me. There was no light in 
the hall or upon the stairs, except the 
candle I carried. After putting that ready 
for me, Mrs. Cathers had tarned out the 
gas. I went upstairs with swift steps; 
swiftest in passing the drawing-room door. 





I have said the staircase took a bend 
here and crossed a long window, which in 
daylight lighted it from top to bottom. 
This window gave on the dead wall of 
a neighbouring house about eight feet 
distant. There was no blind to it. As 
on the first night, it frowned on me in 
black, unsheltered nakedness when I 
turned the corner. As on the first night, 
I saw myself reflected at full length in it, 
the candle in my hand, the buttons and 
fringes of my dress, the——- My God! 
but who, who or what was that behind 
me, that crouching figure which froze me 
to the spot, actually paralysed with dread 
—a dread which was all the more over- 
mastering because I had heard no faintest 
rustle or sound to give me warning of it. 

Believe me or not; but just below me, 
creeping slowly with soft, gliding, noise- 
less steps, was the figure of a man! 

At the moment he was not on the same 
angle of the stairs with me. The ban- 
nisters separated us, and at first the light 
only fell on his head: the head of an old 
map, bald, with tufts of greyish-white 
hair hanging in coarse, shaggy locks 
over the large, red, wrinkly ears, and a 
short, stubbly beard, white too—an old 
man with stooping shoulders and heavily- 
corrugated brow. The face beneath was 
inexpressibly evil and repulsive: evil and 
repulsive in the loose, hanging, sensual 
lips; evil and repulsive in the cruel, vin- 
dictive eyes almost hidden under their 
overhanging brows; so evil and repulsive 
in every line and curve of the hoary head 
and brutal, wolfish jaws, that even if met 
by daylight in a crowded street one would 
instinctively have shuddered and shrunk 
away from contact with him. How much 
more so now when illumined by an ex- 
pression of such deadly, sinister deter- 
mination that the very sight of it seemed | 
to chill one’s heart and limbs, and deprive 
one ever of the power of a cry for help. 

In that moment of mortal, agonised 
terror, longer in seeming than all the 
years of my past life, I felt as though 
in the presence of some ferocious animal; 
some creature without pity, without con- 
science, without soul, whose very glance 
must foul and destroy if it once fell on one. 

For that was the strangest part of it, 
adding in one way to the mystery and 
horror of his presence. This creature, 
man or devil, never looked at me; seemed, 
if it were possible to believe such a thing, 
unconscious even of my presence. Like 
the vision-woman of last night, its eyes 
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were fixed straight before it. Like the 
vision-woman of last night, they never 
blinked or wandered once, but seemed 
concentrated in one fixed, deadly stare; a 
stare which had for its object the drawing- 
room door! Conld it be—was it pos- 
sible, or was this some horrible, fevered 
dream ?—that she was there now, cower- 
ing behind that door; a woman, young, 
almost a child, alone in the night, utterly 
friendless, utterly helpless, waiting and 
listening in an anguish of fear beyond 
words, beyond hope, beyond even prayer, 
for the approach of this very man who, 
step by step, was gradually drawing nearer 
to her—the man whose unseen presence 
had made the room below horrible with 
meditated crime, whom I had thought to 
leave behind me there! 

I could see the whole of him now. Inch 
by inch with a stealthy, crawling move- 
ment, as though he were raising himself by 
the wrinkled, sinewy hand, which grasped 
the rail of the banisters so close to me 
that it almost touched my dress, rather 
than by the use of his feet. He had 
gained the landing outside the drawing- 
room door; and I saw that he was clad 
only in trousers and shirt—the latter open 
at the throat so as to show the wrinkled, 
hairy skin; also that he carried in his left 
hand an ordinary table-knife with a black 
horn handle, the blade of which, worn to a 
point like a dagger, had evidently {been 
recently sharpened. I saw, too, for the 
first time, that he was not alone. Close to 
his side, and alternately rubbing herself 
against his legs and the knuckles of his 
left hand, was a big, yellow, gaunt-bodied 
cat, with an unusually large head, and one 
eye bleeding and sore from some recent 
wound. There was something peculiarly 
horrible about this cat, horrible even in 
the almost obtrusive way in which she 
lavished her caresses on her sinister com- 
panion, and then, leaping forward, crouched 
down at the door, smelling at it and turn- 
ing her sound eye on her master as if 
aware of his object and inviting him to 
hurry with it. Still without a word, and 
seeming indeed to hold his breath bet ween 
his clenched teeth, he struck at her with 
the knife to drive her off ; and then, gliding 
closer to the door, gave one fartive glance 
around him, and tightening his hold of the 
weapon, laid his hand upon the lock. 

That broke the spell which held me, 
and had held me till then numb and 
speechless; and as the handle slowly 
turned under those cruel, sinewy fingers I 








shrieked aloud, shrieked again and again, 
till the whole house rang with my cries of 
fear and horror ; shrieked, and springing 
wildly forward, saw——nothing ! a blank, 
empty space, where a moment before had 
been man and animal, and let the candle 
fall out of my nerveless fingers down 
between the banister and far below, clatter- 
ing into the darkness. 


What happened next, or how I got 
there, I shall never know; but it was 
early dawn when I recovered conscious- 
ness, and I was lying face downwards on 
the floor in my own room. Someone— 
Mrs. Cathers it was—was trying to lift me 
up; but at first I did not recognise her, 
and the touch of a hand only wrung a 
faint cry from me, and made me go off 
again into a second fainting-fit. I suppose 
she must have got some water then and 
dashed it in my face; for, when I next 
revived, both it and my hair were dripping 
with wet, and I opened my eyes and saw 
her bending over me. Bat I was still 
only half-conscious. I did not know 
where I was or what had happened to me, 
and my first effort of returning life was 
to cling to this woman, so repugnant to 
me usually, and moan out faint contra- 
dictory entreaties that she would stay 
with me, that she would not leave me; 
and then, at the same time, that she would 
run to that poor girl and save her. “Oh, 
do go to her; do, do, or he will kill her. 
He will have killed her by now.” 

“Killed her! Why, ma’am, whatever 
are you talking on? There’s no one in 
the ’ouse but you an’ me. There ain't, 
indeed. On my conscience there ain’t.” 
This, or something like this, Mrs. Cathers 
kept repeating; but I hardly heard or 
understood. The frenzy of terror, only 
half subdued by exhaustion, was still on 
me; and when I found she would not 
move I tried to rise, and failing, burst 
into a fit of hysterical weeping, which 
lasted so long that Mrs. Cathers got quite 
frightened. She ran for some brandy and 
poured it down my throat, and this par- 
tially revived me; but by this time I was 
as weak as a child, and the woman had to 
half lift, half drag me on to the bed, and 
then stoop her head low to hear my 
whispered request, urged with tremulous 
eagerness,{that even if she were sure that 
there was no ong in the house, she would 
send at once to the friends I had been with 
last evening, and beg Mrs. L—— to come to 
me. To my surprise and sorrow, however, 
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this Mrs. Cathers would not do. She had 
a hundred reasons to the contrary. There 
was no one to send, and I was not well 
enough to be left, and if I liked to write 
to Mrs. L—— later she would put the note 
in the pillar; all of which did not satisfy 
me; for with all my suspicions of the 
woman revived by her reluctance to carry 
out such a simple and natural wish, I 
could not feel sure that any letter I might 
write would reach its destination. Besides, 
a better idea had come into my head, and 
finding her obstinate on that score, I 
begged her to help me to dress, and call a 
cab, declaring that I would go to the L——’s 
myself. That wonld save all delay, and 
they would take care of me. I could not 
and would not sleep another night in that 
house. 

Mrs. Cathers lost patience. 

* Tush, ma’am! What's the matter with 
the ’ouse ?” she said rudely, and pressing 
me back on the pillows with a hand strong 
enough to be unpleasantly suggestive in 
my weakened state. ‘ There’s not a soul 
stirred in it but yourself after the gentle- 
man went last night, and nothing ain’t 
happened excep’ that you've nearly drav 
yourself into a fever an’ got a fit of the 
hystericks with the bad air in that beastly 
Museum, and writin’ mornin’, noon, an’ 
evenin’, too, as is enough to drive anyone 
mad. I expect you was reg’lar wore ont, 
and most like fell asleep aside of your bed 
a-sayin’ your prayers, and got awfal night- 
mares in consequence, as was only natural. 
Why, you was cryin’ out and straggling 
in one still when I came upstairs. And 
now just you lie down, ma’am, an’ take a 
sleep to quiet you. Why, bless you ! you'll 
be all right when you wake, and thankful 
to me I didn’t let you go rampagin’ about 
when you wasn’t seusible what you was 
sayin’ or doin’.” 

I looked up in the woman’s face and 
saw that it was useless to try either 
argument or command on her; for there 
was a darkly obstinate expression about 
her mouth which told me she meant to 
have her way. Perhaps if I pretended to 
give in to her, and lay still for a while, 
I might be able to get up later and leave 
the house without any further appeal to 
her. That any such appeal would be 
futile I felt sure. Indeed, her resoluteness 
in keeping me in the house and preventing 
me from speaking to other people, with 
her peculiarly persistent avoidance of 
asking me any question, either now or 
on the previous night, as to what had 








happened, preferring to put forward a 
made-up story of her own as though she 
were going through a programme learnt 
by rote beforehand, made me certain that 
she either knew more of the secrets of this 
gloomy house than anyone suspected, or 
was in the landlord’s pay to keep them 
from being brought to the light of day at 
any cost, even of life or reason, to a tenant. 
Pat before yourself what would be the 
natural curiosity, wonder, and sympathy of 
most women of the lower orders on such 
an occasion, and I think you will come 
to a similar conclusion. 

Acting on this idea I made believe to 
yield to her way of thinking, and also to 
her making me a cup of tea, which she 
declared would do me all the good in the 
world. In trath I was both thirsty and 
anxious above all things to regain strength 
enough to carry out my purpose; and, 
therefore, when she brought me up a large 
breakfast-cup full, I raised myself and 
drank it off greedily, although it struck 
me in so doing that it was not good tea, 
and had a strange bitter flavonr. The 
next moment I felt myself sinking heavily 
back and my eyes closing. I opened them 
with an effort, and looked at Mrs. Cathers. 
There was a smile on her face; but it 
seemed to be getting fainter, as though I 
saw it through a thickening mist; and 
when I tried to say, “ You have given me a 
narcotic,” my voice sounded thick, and the 
words seemed to lose themselves between 
my teeth. Before they were fairly uttered, 
sound and sight, too, had faded away, and 
I was fast asleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but I 
should judge it was about four hours. 
Narcotics, especially in strong doses, have 
rather a curious effect on me. They both 
operate and lose their power far more 
rapidly and thoroughly than with most 
people. It wanted afew minutes to eleven 
when I awoke, and, with the exception of 
a slight headache, I felt at once that both 
my perceptions and my memory were quite 
clear. My bodily powers, too, had come 
back in a great degree; for though I felt 
much weaker than usual I was quite able 
to rise, and lost no time in dressing myself 
for walking, and putting up my money and 
a few valuables in a small hand-bag as 
softly and swiftly as possible. My intention 
was to leave the house, if possible without 
seeing Mrs. Cathers again; and at first I 
seemed likely to succeed. There was no 
sign of her on the stairs as I passed that 
awful window, now blank and bare, and 
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filled with raw, white daylight; or in the 
drawing-room, the door of which stood 
wide open; and as I hastened down a 
shudder ran through my limbs, and a 
feeling of sickness came over me, when I 
noticed, what I had not seen before, a 
large brownish stain, which had been par- 
tially obliterated by scraping and washing, 
on the stencilled wall just outside the 
room. 

There was no sign of Mrs. Cathers in 
the hall either, and the whole house was as 
still and silent as if she too had dosed her- 
self off to sleep. It was, therefore, an un- 
pleasant shock to me when I lifted the 
latch of the front door, expecting next 
moment to be in the street, to find that it 
was locked and the key gone. The dining- 
room too was in darkness, the shutters 
being still up and barred; and a feeling 
of nervous dread prevented me from giving 
more than a hasty glance into it. I pre- 
ferred to boldly invade the kitchen regions, 
and, if I saw Mrs. Cathers, desire her to let 
me out by the area door. She could hardly 
refuse ; and if she did, there were enough 
passers-by at this time for me to easily 
attract someone’s attention. I went down- 
stairs accordingly. They were narrow 
stairs, and, though clean enough at present, 
had evidently not been kept so by previous 
tenants, for they were stained with blackish 
spots and patches nearly all the way to 
the bottom, as though something had been 
spilt down them, and soaking into the 
wood remained there. I noticed too that 
the wall on one side had been white- 
washed for about three feet up at 8 much 
later period than the rest. 

To my surprise Mrs. Cathers was not in 
the kitchen below; nor in her own room, 
which adjoined it, and the door of which 
standing open showed me that her bonnet 
and shawl were gone from the peg where, on 
my previous visits to the basement, I had 
always seen them hanging. It flashed 
upon me then that she had gone out on 
some errand of her own, trusting to my 
being sound asleep, and probably meaning to 
return before the influence of the narcotic 
had worn off; and when, to my intense 
relief and thankfulness, I discovered that 
she had omitted or forgotten to fasten 
the area door behind her, I felt as 
though a heavy weight had been rolled 
off my heart, and a sudden resolution 
came to me to profit by her absence 
by endeavouring to discover some clue, 
if any existed, to those horrors nightly 
enacted upstairs. It did not seem likely 








that I should; but at least I had courage 
to try. 

The kitchen and lower offices generally 
I had examined before, and found them 
all alike, dreary in the dreariness of dark 
November days, rather bare and very clean. 
Mrs. Cathers’s room remained; but that 
came under the same category. There was 
not even anything lying about in it. She 
kept all her possessions in a small 
trunk, which was locked. There was no 
looking-glass in the room; and the key 
was inside the door. Did she fasten her- 
self in at night, and remain so, unmoved 
by any shrieks or cries for help from 
upstairs? There was nothing to be learnt 
here. 

I had only one more place to visit, a 
small yard at the back of the house. 
Originally, perhaps, it had been a garden ; 
for there were a couple of lilac-bushes and 
a holly at one end of it; but these had 
evidently not borne a leaf for years, and 
being coated with a thick garment of soot 
stood up against the dank, mildewed walls 
like black spectres. They were high walls, 
so high that even if there had been any sun 
it could hardly have forced an entrance; 
and the ground beneath was black, 
too, and sodden with moisture. At one 
side there was a huge tub for rain-water, 
and a pile of old bottles; at the bottom a 
worm-eaten, tumbling-to-pieces summer- 
house. That was all. 1 do not know 
what took my steps to the last-named 
place. Standing there under the low 
leaden sky, and half hidden by the spectral 
lilac-bushes, it presented an appearance 
even more gloomy, sinister, and desolate 
than the rest; yet something within me, 
something which I could not resist, seemed 
to force me to the door and compel me to 
look inside. There was nothing to be seen 
there at first—nothing, at least, buta pile of 
wood heaped up on one side, and a rusty 
old chopper lying across some of the billets 
with which Mrs. Cathers had evidently 
been chopping them up for her fire; 
but as I stood gazing, something living 
seemed to move at one end of the wood- 
stack; and to my unutterable horror— 
a horror which must have been felt to 
be understood—there came out a large 
yellow cat, very gaunt and rongh-skinned, 
with an unusually big head and only one 
eye. 
: = the moment I thonght I should 
have fainted again. This animal, hideous 
in itself, and the very fac-simile of that 
whose horrible gambols I had witnessed 
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the previous night, seemed like a part of 
that ghastly scene risen up again in proof 
of its reality; and for a minute or so the 
walls of the building seemed to swim 
round with me, and I was forced to lean 
on the wood-stack to save myself from 
falling. Then I saw that the ground 
where the animal had been crouching was 
hollowed into a hole, partly by her own 
claws, partly, perhaps, by chopping billets 
on it; and at the present moment she had 
returned there, and was licking and growl- 
ing over a bone, which, from its whiteness 
and the earth on one end of it, appeared 
to have been disinterred in the process. 
It was a very small bone, not bigger than 
that in a rabbit’s fore-leg or a human 
finger; and close by I saw a gleam of 
something else, also white, showing 
through the loosened mould. Conquering 
my repugnance I stooped down, and with 
a shrinking beyond ali words, and which 
gives me a sick feeling now to think of it, 
drew out this white thing, discovering 
it to be a second bone resembling the 
first. A few blackish fibres like threads 
were hanging from it, and to it a frag- 
ment of stuff—muslin, apparently—was 
adhering. 

The cat lay still, watching me all the 
while with her one vicious eye, and growl- 
ing furtively. With an involuntary gesture 
of disgust I dropped the bone almost as 
soon as I had touched it, but the bit of 
muslin had got caught on my finger, and 
obliged me to look at it more closely. It 
was a scrap of cambric about nine inches 
long and two broad, hemmed at one side 
and gathered at the other, like a frill or 
ruffle; but it had evidently been torn 
roughly from the article of dress to which 
it belonged, and one end was stained 
with some dark brown liquid, which had 
dried and caked it into a hard, crumpled 
mass. 

Like a frill or ruffle! Like—like—good 
God ! was it only a fancy ?—the rufiles at 
her wrist ; and stained with—— 

How I left that horrible house I hardly 
know ; but five minutes later I was outside 
it in the open street, and I have never 
entered it again. For several weeks I lay 
very ill in Russell Place; so ill that Hester 
was sent for from Aldershot to help the 
L——’s in nursing me; and as soon as I was 
well enough to be moved she took me back 
there with her, and afterwards returned 
with me to the North, where I have re- 
mained quietly almost ever since. On the 
second day of my illness Mrs. L—— and my 





brother-in-law went to the house in Mel- 
rose Square. Mrs. Cathers was there, and 
opened the door to them, professing great 
alarm at my absence and entire innocence 
as to the possibility of anything in the 
house being the occasion of it ; but when 
she found that one of their first objects 
was to summarily send her about her 
business her manner altered, and she 
sturdily refused to go, declaring that she 
had been put into the house by the other 
lady and the landlord, and that no one had 
any right to send her off at a moment’s 
warning because a poor, weak-minded 
lady had got a fever. She had done all 
she could for her, and tried to keep her 
quietly in bed ; though as to drugging her 
that was all an invention, and she would 
swear she had not. Let them take her to 
a magistrate and try; and if the poor, 
silly woman would get up and go ont 
what could be expected but she would get 
worse ? Why, she had seen at the very 
beginning what a nervous, hysterical state 
she was in; and had told the landlord she 
did not much like being alone with such 
@ person; and the least she expected was 
a month’s board and wages in compensa- 
tion. Tom had written to the landlord 
already, and an angry interview and 
correspondence ensued ; the latter gentle- 
man persisting in treating all suspicion of 
there being anything wrong in the house 
as equally childish and insulting, had the 
ground of the summer-house dug up, 
and triumphantly pointed out that there 
was nothing buried there (this was a 
week after my visit to the spot, and who 
could tell what had been done in the 
interim?) and spoke of me uniformly as 
@ poor, nervous bibliomaniac, worked up 
into a brain-fever by a disordered digestion 
and an overwrought brain. Indeed, he 
even threatened to claim a quarter’s rent, 
declaring that the house had been taken 
for six months; but my brother-in-law 
fought this valiantly, and he had to be 
content with the month’s rent he had 
received in advance. 

As to Mrs. Cathers, she disappeared 
during the quarrel between her superiors, 
and was heard of no more. My firm belief 
is, and always will be, that she was aware 
of the evil character of the house, and was 
heavily paid by the landlord to act as 
servant to his tenants in it, and cast a slur 
on anything they might declare they had 
seen there. He, of course, spoke of her as 
a person of the highest character, and 
pointed to the fact that none of my pro- 
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perty had been disturbed in my absence as 
proof thereof. 

But what was the explanation of the 
mystery? What was the dark secret of this 
house, so strangely shadowed forth to me, 
a plain matter-of-fact woman of the nine- 
teenth century? After minute enquiries 
among the neighbours and shopkeepers in 
the vicinity, I can only say I do not know! 
The mystery is still unexplained: the 
secret still hidden in those dreary walls, 
never probably to be unveiled on earth. 
All that the lawyer and Mrs. L——, acting 
for me, could find out in their research was 
this: The house had been untenanted for 
a year and a half before I took it; the last 
people who lived there being a blind old 
lady with her husband and two servants. 
The aged couple used to go to bed very 
early, and the servants slept downstairs, 
and never spoke of having heard or seen 
anything out of the common; but one 
night the husband, having to come down- 
stairs for his wife’s medicine, must have 
missed his footing, for he was heard falling 
to the bottom, and was picked up speech- 
less and dying. The blind widow went away 
after that, and the household broke up. 

Who had the house before them? Oh, 
a young couple; but they only stayed a 
week or so, and left suddenly. Reported 
in the neighbourhood that the landlord 
turned them out; said they were not 
respectable people. 

And before that? Before that it had 
been empty a good while, ever since the 
old gentleman lived there who owned it 
and was uncle to the present landlord. 
Married? No; nor likely to have been; 
a very ill-favoured old gent, and not 
pleasant in his manners either. Had a 
ward living with him, however—a young 
lady ; but she was said to be a sad invalid, 
never went out, and no one ever saw her, 
except now and then at an upper window. 
They went away all in a hurry to France 
—indeed, no one knew till they were 
gone; for they were not sociable people, 
only kept one servant, latterly a char- 
woman who did not sleep in the house, 
and had no acquaintances in the neigh- 
bourhood. Folks said the young lady died 
abroad, and perhaps her guardian found 
the house lonesome without her; for 
though he came back after a time he did 
not stay. Anyhow, he was dead, too, now; 
for that was how the house came to the 
present owner, who had never lived there 
himself, but let it just as it stood, 





furnished. 








Dead! And there was an end of the 
clue, if any had existed. It could be 
traced no farther. Probably it never will 
be now, since, as I have said, the man and 
his ward are both dead; though how she 
died, or where, no one will ever know save 
God, who looks down on every ghastly 
secret of this earth and suffers them to lie 
hidden in His hand until the Day of Judg- 
ment. Anyhow, the house is there now, 
empty. You may pass it any day and 
read the big “To Let” in sprawling 
letters on a card in the dining-room win- 
dow. Noone has ever opened the shutters 
in that dreary room. A rumour has got 
about that Number Two is haunted, and 
that evil sights are seen there; and the 
landlord cannot let it in consequence. 
That is why he is now threatening me 
with an action for libel; and if he chooses 
he may, of course, carry it out. In my 
defence I can only make a plain state- 
ment, the same that I have written here. 
Let anyone else make what further ex- 
amination he pleases, and draw his own 
conclusions. 





TELEPHONIC REPORTING FOR 
THE PRESS. 

Wak anticipations are entertained that 
the time is approaching when parliamen- 
tary speeches will be reported by the aid of 
one or other of the three beautiful instru- 
ments known as the telephone, the micro- 
phone, and the phonograph; or by two or 
all three of them in conjanction. 

Step by step the remarkable instruments 
just named are establishing their claim 
to be regarded as in some sense talking 
machines, reproducing the audible sounds 
which human lips have impressed upon 
them. The details of construction, and 
the scientific principles on which they de- 
pend, are somewhat too complicated to be 
treated here; but ALL THz Year Rounp has 
presented many brief notices from time to 
time, sufficient to give a few general notions 
on the subject. 

That audible speech can be audibly 
transmitted to a great distance is the 
groundwork on which telephonic and 
phonographic reporting must eventually 
rest. It is for this reason that many of 
the recorded experiments made are so 
valuable and interesting. 

Take, forinstance—withoutrepeating the 
marvels on this subject reported from the 
other side of the Atlantic—the fact that 
large numbers of persons in England have 
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been auditors on occasions such as that at 
the Crystal Palace last year, when speeches, 
songs, music, applause, and laughter, 
uttered through the mouthpiece of a 
phonograph, were reproduced with strik- 
ing effect, audible to all the persons as- 
sembled in a large room or small hall. A 
lady and gentleman sang a duet to the 
instrument by means of a double mouth- 
piece; and a sergeant in the band of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards played The Last 
Rose of Summer on a cornet-a-pistons. 
Both were reproduced in correct time and 
tune, though with a change in the quality 
and loudness of the tones. 

Count du Moncel, in his excellent treatise 
on this beautiful family of acoustic instru- 
ments, states that some of Mr. Edison’s 
recent experiments point to the possibility 
of registering speech without the necessity 
of speaking into the mouthpiece of the 
phonograph. Words uttered at a distance 
of three or four feet from the instrument 
may be collected without any speaking- 
tube, and printed—or impressed by inden- 
tations—on a metallic sheet. ‘* From this,” 
he adds, “there is only a step to the power 
of inscribing a speech uttered in a large 
hall at any distance from the phonograph ; 
and if this step is taken, phonographic re- 
porting may be substituted with advantage 
for shorthand.” 

The telephone, as invented by Mr. Bell, 
and improved by Mr. Edison and numerous 
other ingenious men, is attracting even 
more attention than the phonograph on 
the part of those who believe that we are 
approaching a time when the reports of 
parliamentary speeches will be facilitated 
in a wonderful degree. In the latest form 
introduced by Mr. Edison, a remarkable 
experiment was made in the City in the 
spring of the present year. A telegraphic 
wire, connected with the premises of the 
Telephone Company in Queen Victoria 
Street and Lombard Street, was also placed 
in connection with many commercial esta- 
blishments belonging to private firms. 
Persons at these several stations kept up 
a conversation, audible to those imme- 
diately concerned but to no one else. Any 
station could be switched on or off the 
circuit in an instant, thus throwing it in 
or out of the conversation, as is done 
every day on railway telegraphic lines. 
With a Telephonic Exchange established 
as a central office in Lombard Street, it 
is hoped that a vast amount of useful 
service may be rendered by such a 
system. 





In connection with parliamentary report- 
ing by the aid of the telephone, an experi- 
ment of a notable kind was made during 
the session of 1879. At Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, were assembled the Speaker, 
Sir Erskine May (Clerk of the House of 
Commons), the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Mr. W.E. Forster, Sir John Lubbock, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, many other Members 
of Parliament, and Dr. Spottiswoode (Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society). At the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street were 
Professor Tyndall and other scientific 
men. One of these savans read out from 
@ newspaper a portion of a speech delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons an evening or two previously. Two 
telephones and an electric connecting-wire 
formed the circuit. Every word that was 
read was distinctly heard by the gentlemen 
assembled in a room at Burlington House. 
The inference drawn was thai, if the great 
orator himself had spoken into the first 
telephone, or near it, his words would be 
similarly transmitted. 

The microphone puts in its claim also 
for notice, especially when used in combi- 
nation with a telephone: the one as the 
transmitter, and the other as the receiver 
of sounds. Microphone means a magnifier 
of small or faint sounds, a reproducer of 
distant sounds with a loudness that makes 
them appear to be near at hand. 

Some experiments of this nature are 
well worthy of note. On one occasion, a 
travelling opera company performed Doni- 
zetti’s Don Pasquale in a theatre at Bel- 
linzona, ia Northern Italy. M. Palocchi, 
a telegraph engineer, resolved to produce 
at the same time a subsidiary performance 
of the same opera, unknown to the general 
audience. He placed a microphone in one 
of the stage boxes, and four telephones in a 
distant room of the theatre, with an 
electric wire of connection. The four tele- 
phones sent forth, with wonderful pre- 
cision, a reproduction of the instrumental 
music of the orchestra, as well as the vocal 
sounds from the singers. Persons in the 
telephone-room heard all the notes and 
words in the proper key, and even the 
characteristic qualities of the singers’ 
voices. 

In the month of May, 1878, at the 
rooms of the Society of Telegraphic Engi- 
neers, an assembly of persons heard the 
microphone speak or reproduce words 
uttered at some distance from the instru- 
ment, outside the rooms. The Dake of 
Argyll, who was one of the auditors, half 
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jocosely, half in earnest, remarked : “If one 
of these little instruments were in the room 
in Downing-street, in which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers hold their Cabinet Councils, their 
sounds might be heard in the room in 
which the present meeting is being held. 
If one of them were in the pocket of Count 
Schouvaloff, or of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
we should at once be in possession of the 
secrets for which all Europe is anxiously 
waiting.” 

At Halifax, as Mr. Hughes, inventor of 
the microphone, informed Count du Moncel, 
one of these instruments was placed on the 
pulpit-desk in a church, and connected by 
an electric wire with a dwelling two miles 
distant; it was there joined to a telephone 
placed close to the bedside of a sick per- 
son. The invalid was able to hear the 
prayers, chants, and sermon. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, a scientific man as 
well as a politician, after witnessing some 
of the remarkable results obtained by the 
microphone used in conjunction with the 
telephone, expressed a belief that “ the 
speeches of great orators might in the 
possible future be heard by the whole 
population within five or six square miles” 
—probably meaning a circular area of 
about a mile and a quarter or a mile and 
a half radius. 

Beautiful and unexpected results such 
as these here briefly sketched lead practical 
men to look forward to the day when one 
or other of these sensitive instruaments—or 
two of them used in combination—will 
be available for reporting parliamentary 
speeches with a rapidity and accuracy never 
hitherto attained. 

We must now notice some recent facts 
and suggestions which bear more im- 
mediately on the practical part of the 
subject. 

A select committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed in 1878, and its 
duties continued in 1879, to consider 
various matters connected with the re- 
porting of speeches delivered in that 
House. There is no official report of these 
speeches; even Mr. Hansard bears the 
financial risk of the reports prepared and 
published by him. The newspapers, espe- 
cially the principal London morning papers, 
send reporters to the House, who are the 
channel through which we learn what is 
doing in Parliament. Various matters 
connected with the better accommodation. 
of the reporters were considered; but these 
lie apart from our present subject. 

When this parliamentary committee 


were collecting evidence, a remarkable 
suggestion was made in writing by Mr. 
Arnold White, representative of Mr. Edison 
in this country. He had in view a dimi- 
nution in the number of reporters in 
the House of Commons (the House of 
Lords presents much fewer difficulties in 
this matter, owing to the smaller number 
and shorter duration of the sittings); and 
the provision of adequate means for secur- 
ing the newspapers against meagre or im- 
perfect reporting. Mr. White, for reasons 
stated, placed all the political newspapers 
—ie., those which give reports of 
speeches in parliament—in three groups: 
one comprising the Times alone; one 
the other London newspapers; while the 
remaining group comprised the country 
papers. 

Concerning the Times, Mr. White stated 
that for a number of years past this famous 
journal “has had in operation a very 
efficient system of machine-composing, by 
which the actual process of type-setting is 
increased in speed about sixfold.” The 
proprietors have expressed their willing- 
ness to adopt the telephonic system along 
the line of telegraphic-wire which connects 
their establishment in Printing House 
Square with the Reporters’ Gallery of the 
House of Commons, after satisfactory 
trial. Two advantages are anticipated by 
Mr. White from the adoption of this system 
—viz., a saving in the time and labour at 
present expended by the transcription of 
shorthand notes into long-hand, which 
will enable the Times’ reporters to trans- 
mit intelligence from the gallery twenty- 
five or thirty minutes earlier than is at 
present possible; and the simplification 
and economy of the methods at present 
requisite before a parliamentary speech 
can be set up in type. It is hoped that 
there would be no necessity for transcrib- 
ing shorthand notes into long-hand—a 
duty which hitherto has consumed so 
much time. The reporter will read his 
notes, or a summary of them, into a 
telephone placed near the gallery, at 
the rate of about fifty words a minute; 
these words will be received by another 
telephone at the Times office, after 
travelling along a telegraphic-wire be- 
longing exclusively to that journal. 


Near this receiving telephone will be a 
compositor operating on a type-setting 
machine. In all probablity one wire, with 
its telephonic connexions, would be found 
available for two reporters and two type- 
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hear the words of the report without look- 
ing at any written record of them on 
ae Already the plan is adopted at the 

imes office of setting-up the Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna telegraphic messages (brought 
by special wires belonging to that establish- 
ment) direct from audible dictation ; and 
the proposed changes would virtually be 
an extension of the same system. 

Mr. White’s second group, comprising 
the other London morning papers chiefly, 
is distinguished by the fact (if fact it 
really be) that type-setting is not per- 
formed by the aid of machines. He pro- 
poses—should the plan suggested for the 
Times turn out well—that the telephone 
should be used by such of the other papers 
as have telegraphic-wires of their ownto the 
House of Commons. But his suggestions 
on this point nearly stop here. He em- 
phasises the fact that unless type-setting 
be much more rapid than at present, the 
use of the telephone would be of little 
advantage. Hence he urges the employ- 
ment of type-setting machines for the 
papers that wish to give rapid and early 
reports of the speeches delivered in the 
House of Commons. 

Concerning his third group, Mr. White’s 
suggestions are very noteworthy. For 
managing the reports for the country 
papers, @ room would be hired somewhere 
near Charing Cross, as a reporters’ room. 
A telephonic staff would take shorthand 
notes of the speeches in the House; and 
then, in an apartment near the Reporters’ 
Gallery, report them verbatim into the 
mouthpiece of a telephone. A tele- 

phic-wire would convey these words 
to another telephone, placed in the re- 
porters’ room at Charing Cress; where 
the subject-matter would be treated ac- 
cording to the requirements of the several 
newspapers. The reporter for a Birming- 
ham journal, for instance, would give a 
full report of a speech delivered by one of 
the members for that borough ; whereas 
a Leeds paper would be content with an 
abstract of that particular speech. Whether 
verbatim or as an abstract, when each 
portion of the speech has travelled along 
the ordinary telegraphic-wire to the office 
of the country newspaper, it will be set up 
in type in the usual way—of course expe- 
dited if an efficient type-setting machine 
were employed. 

Such, then, is the present state of this 
very interesting subject. We have shown 
that the telephone, the phonograph, and 
the microphone are continually present- 











ing fresh evidence of their power of 
reproducing audible speech; we have 
given an outline of suggestions bearing 
upon the practical application of the 
system to the reporting of parliamentary 
speeches; and the reader will probably 
agree with us that the outlook is very 
promising. 





A BRAHUI GENTLEMAN, 

In former numbers of ALL THE YEAR 
Rovunp * I have described specimens of the 
Native Gentleman encountered in Borneo, 
the Gold Coast, and the Spanish Main. 
I have sketched old Sadok Khan,t the 
Ghilzai chief, and I cannot longer delay 
the agreeable task of drawing a portrait 
of Rahim Khan, the Brahui. 

I travelled from Candahar, after the 
campaign, with Colonel H. Macleod, R.A. 
As Commissary-General of Ordnance to 
Stewart this gentleman had taken up an 
enormous convoy of warlike stores—nine 
hundred loads, I think. In the Bolan 
Pass the Brahui chiefs had been most 
active and obliging in his service, and he 
rewarded the foremost of them with the 
gift of a revolver each. This liberality 
established a most satisfactory feeling, and 
Macleod was quite enthusiastic in his 
kindness for the robber chieftains. We 
had no real need of an escort beyond 
Quetta, so well do the Brahuis carry out 
their new obligation. It could not be 
said, of course, that there was no danger; 
for the Kakar Pathans hold a bye-way 
leading into the pass at Much, and our 
troops stationed there were fired at with 
tolerable regularity. But Englishmen well- 
armed, riding in daylight, had no serious 
risk. It was pure liking for the Brahuis, 
and desire to see as much of them as 
possible, which induced Macleod to apply 
for two “Catch-’em-alive-ohs,” as we 
called them. 

The request was made to Mr. Bruce, 
political officer at Quetta, and was granted 
as a thing of course. Round the hand- 
some mansion, which towers over dingy 
huts and water-ways like the seigneurial 
chateau above its village in pre-revolution- 
ary France, ascore of dhuni-wassals always 





* Art THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 17, 
P- 280, “‘A Native Gentleman;”’ Vol. 19, p. 136, 
** Another Native Gentleman ;” Vol. 20, p. 41, 
** One More Native Gentleman.” 
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loiter. Not so tall perhaps as the Pathans, 
they are strong and lithe. Their vigorous 
features have not the clear outline of the 
northern race, but also they have not the 
scowl nor the brutality of expression. Jet 
black hair, soft, and mostly curling, falls 
in a mass over chest and shoulders. These 
fellows sit about, watching the road, telling 
tales, examining each other’s swords 
and weapons. The mares of the robber 
tribe, so famous in story, stand saddled in 
a shed, with the shield and jezail of the 
owner. As for his sword, the Brahui never 
puts that aside. 

One chief and a certain number of his 
retainers are always attending on Mr. 
Bruce. Their duty it is to mount ata 
word and gallop, now carrying a letter 
into the mountains, now thundering after 
a gang of cattle-lifters, now tracking a 
murderer, or burning a den of Kakar 
cut-throats. Upon this day, as the Baboo 
clerk reported, Rahim Khan was on 


guard. “You are lucky!” said Mr. 
Bruce. “This young fellow is a special 
pet of ours. Though possessing neither 


wealth nor following he has considerable 
influence.” Presently the “Just Lord” 
entered, easy and smiling, touched his 
forehead gracefully with the palm of his 
right hand, and stood to take the order. I 
do not know that I have ever seen a 
woman so perfectly beautiful as this 
Brahui youth. One thought of Byron’s 
description of the Apollo: 
In his delicate form a dream of Love 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, &c. 

Mr. Bruce smiled at our surprise, and 
Macleod said, “ Antindus in a poshteen, by 
Jove!” Rahim Khan’s complexion was 
not darker than that of a Neapolitan—is 
not, I trust, since my acquaintance with 
him is not yet six months old. His skin 
had that golden tone more frequent with 
Sikh girls than elsewhere. Eyes, features, 
and expression were all so perfect as to 
silence criticism; one could only protest 
that such beauty is not fitting for a man. 
But his soft eyes, as he revealed to us 
smiling, and as the tribe confirmed, looked 
on battle and cruelty unmoved. His girlish 
hand was roughened by the sword-hilt. 
No hardier warrior, no more determined 
shikari, could be found in all that race of 
fighting Nimrods. He shot a pigeon for 
us at sixty yards witha bullet. With the 
face and the figure of Eros, Rahim was a 
chip of the old Brahui block; daring, 
indolent, ostentatious, honest yet fickle, 
lively, good-humoured, clearly apprehen- 








sive of his own interest, cunning to form 
a plan, and silent to carry it out. Not 
altogether a pretty character, you see. But 
if it be remembered what manner of life 
his people have been leading for six hun- 
dred years, it will seem no little credit that 
worse cannot be said of them. Compare 
them for honesty and manliness with the 
Pathan. Observe that vices uns ble, 
which prevail amongst all their neighbours, 
vanish at the Brahui frontier. 

“You will take these gentlemen safely 
to Dadur,” said Mr. Bruce in Hindustani. 

“Yah Mohammad would kill me if any- 
thing happened to Colonel Macleod-sah’b,” 
answered Rahim, smiling. 

Yah Mohammad is eldest son of Allah- 
ood-dina Khan, the great Brahui chief, 
now so old and war-worn that his heir has 
virtually succeeded. 

“You know me then?” asked Macleod. 

“Every Brahui knows the big Colonel- 
sah’b, who is Yah Mohammad’s friend.” 

So it was settled, and we started in an 
hour. Rahim Khan took only one grizzled 
henchman, hard-featured and silent; just 
the type of squire one would give to a gay 
young hero who loves hard knocks and 
other people’s property. The chief was a 
delightful companion. He spoke Hindu- 
stani with more fluency than correctness ; 
but in two or three days Macleod could 
converse with him. Manners so simple, 
courteous, and elegant, I have seldom met. 
He was never familiar, never cross, never 
in the way, and never out of it. His 
loyalty and admiration for Yah Mohammad 
were pleasant to see. The ugly squat 
sabreur was his hero. If the question rose 
of strength and address in war, as it often 
did, of course, this name turned up “In 
his youth,” said Rahim, “ Allah-ood-dina 
was as powerful as you, Colonel-sah’b; but 
he admits that Yah Mohammad could have 
thrown him at his best day.” We talked 
of poetry and learning. “There’s no 
Brahui has studied like Yah Mohammad,” 
said Rahim. I asked about the traditions 
of the race. “I know nothing,” observed 
the youth, “ excepting that we are Khurds, 
and that our forefathers came from Alip 
and Damas. You must ask Yah Moham- 
mad at Dadur. He knows everything 
about us.” Unfortunately I had never 
time to make these enquiries. General 
Phayre has collected much curious lore 
concerning the Brahuis, but I do not know 
that he has published it. That they came 
from Aleppo and Damascus is scarcely to 
be doubted. 
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Yah Mohammad at this time was chasing 
some Kakar Pathans, who had fired at a 
sepoy in the defile, and shot his thumb off. 
With twenty-five retainers he rode three 
days’ journey into the Kakar wilds, killed 
some of the guilty, burnt their village, and 
drove off some hundred head of cattle. 
Not a man nor an ox was lost in returning 
through that hive of wasps. I met the 
famous chief on the Dasht-i-be-Doulat, 
and againSat Dadur. He gave me a 
thoroughbred greyhound of the Khelat 
breed, fawn-coloured, with long ears, 
almost white, hanging like floss - silk 
nearly to his chest. To offer money in 
exchange would have been insult; but the 
chieftain let me know, by significant ad- 
miration of my glasses, what he expected 
in return. Yah Mohammad is very ugly, 
almost as broad as long, a loud, reckless, 
masterful brigand. No one can doubt his 
loyalty at present, and I think it will be 
our own fault if the Brahuis ever turn 
against us. 

Though Rahim never gave one to 
suspect that he was even conscious of his 
beauty, a man so intelligent could not 
have lived twenty-two years without ob- 
serving that women’s veils flew open at his 
approach, and husbands looked askance. 
When we entered the Bolan it was filled 
with Brahuis, hastening from their winter 
quarters on the Kuchi to the upland 
pastures. That was an extraordinary sight 
—a nation on the march, with wives and 
families, camels, horses, donkeys, sheep, 
oxen, in thousands. Had we been riding 
alone, Macleod and I, our journey’s end 
would have seen us just as ignorant of the 
local feminine charms as did the beginning. 
Rahim Khan’s presence saved us this 
humiliation. Veils fell before him in the 
most unaccountable manner, girls ran close 
up to us in sudden anxiety about a lamb 
or baby-camel. We did not misunderstand 
this agitation of the sex; but Rahim went 
modestly through the throng, glancing 
right and left, but staring at noone. So 
long and thick were his eye-lashes that 
damsels may have moaned their luck, think- 
ing themselves unobserved. But a little 
incident assured me that our Adonis was 
neither stupid nor shy. A family of the 
richer class came along; the wives on 
donkey-back; the girls, the men and 
slaves afoot, amidst a crush of animals. 
The women rode with their faces to the 
tail, as is the jealous Moslem fashion. 
Beside one donkey walked a fine young 
maid wrapped about the head in a yellow 





shawl. The men in advance gave us & 
grave salaam, and the cavalcade filed by. 
When the girl mentioned came up to 
Rahim, she deliberately snatched off her 
veil, and stood to refold it, head bent, but 
eyes up-lifted saucily. Standing thus with 
her back to the elders, and keeping her 
head down, she probably hoped that the 
freak would pass unnoticed. But one of 
the wives gave her a vicious prod with 
the driving-stick, which caused that for- 
ward maiden to exclaim. If I know the 
look of envious spite, I saw it in the 
dame’s eye. Rahim Khan turned suddenly 
and looked at me, laughing aloud with 
such shrewd humour that I knew hence- 
forward what to think about his bashful- 
ness. He could have told some pretty 
romances, I doubt not; but woman is a 
subject not to be so much as hinted at. 
Talking once of Allah-ood-dina’s family, 
Rahim counted the numerous sons. At 
my request Macleod reluctantly asked how 
many daughters the old chief has. “Ido 
not know,” answered Rahim very coldly, 
and trotted off. 

He rode a piebald mare of that thorough- 
bred stock only less famous than the 
Arab. Neither Brahui nor Belooch will 
ride a horse. Formerly they killed all 
colts not wanted for the stud, but of late 
years a few have found their way into the 
market. Curiously enough, these are said 
to show little of that fine quality which 
distinguishes the mare. With this wild 
people the mare takes in some sort the 
place we give to woman—a creature loved 
and respected, almost worshipped. 

Rahim Khan would back his mare to do 
one hundred miles every other day for a 
month, or to do sixty miles daily for a 
time indefinite. From what one gathers, 
these would seem no extraordinary feats 
for a good Beloochi mare. The travelling 

e is an amble, covering perhaps eight 
miles the hour; but the gallop is fast and 
untiring. One might have thought that a 
vice so troublesome as shying would have 
become extinct in a breed of horses used 
for predatory war. But I have never seen 
an animal more annoying in this way than 
Rahim’s mare. She would not go ten yards 
unless another horse went with her, buck- 
ing and jibbing like a mad thing. The 
chief never stirred in the saddle; but, if I 
recognise the sound of curses in an un- 
known tongue, he accompanied each fierce 
blow of his rein-tags with a consign- 
ment of the steed’s soul to Eblis. Yet 
the love between the two was pleasant 
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to behold when we halted. Rahim said 
that if quite alone she travelled like a 
bird, and I doubt not he spoke truth; 
for she would never have answered his 
purpose otherwise. 

Our young friend on his mare was a 
graceful sight. When we left Quetta he 
was dressed in the poshteen—the sheep- 
skin coat, which is the winter costume of 
Pathan and Belooch alike. The wool is 
turned inside, and the leather, stained 
yellow or brown, is prettily embroidered 
with cotton or silk of bright colours. 
Such garments were provided for our 
soldiers, as many 2s could be got, and in 
no army have I seen a uniform so martial 
and becoming as the short-sleeved poshteen 
over a scarlet tunic. Rahim wore a turban 
almost white, and his silken ringlets fell in 
masses artfully careless nearly to his waist. 
After a vigorous struggle with his mare, a 
push of the turban and a hasty grasp on 
either temple restored the chevelure to its 
customary grace. Wide white trousers, 
falling over a boot of yellow leather, com- 
pleted his dress, with the loose purple 
scarf disposed in a new fashion every few 
minutes. A broad embroidered baldric 
crossed the chest, and its free end fell to 
the knee. Of his sword and gun Rahim 
was very proud. They were both of 
Damascus steel, tried in generations of 
hard fighting. The blade, sharp as a razor, 
would cut through a rifle-barrel without 
losing edge—so its master said, at least, 
and he was anxious to show. The jezail, 
or long gun, was of Persian manufacture, 
beautifully adorned with mother-of-pearl. 
The powder-flask and bullet-case, of leather 
embossed, hung with charms and curious 
instruments at his waist. When we 
reached the hot plain of Dadur, Rahim 
clothed himself in white linen, loose and 
flowing. 

I do not think he had much religion. 
The Brahuis are no fanatics; I never 
heard of a ghazi among them, and their 
priests are not inflaential. At the same 
time, they keep the Moslem law and fasts, 
rigidly abstain from intoxicating liquors, 
and but few of them smoke. . In practice 
they, like all other Mussulmans, have one 
wife only, though by theory they may have 
four at least. Woman is sacred in sack 
or foray. By Lundi Kotul two Pathan 
villages had a fight, which gradually 
drifted almost to our camp. Whilst the 
men were skirmishing and blazing at each 
other we saw the women leisurely removing 
their household goods, uncertain which 








way victory would turn. They drove their 
camels right across the battle-field, and 
hostilities ceased till they had gone. The 

test insult you can offer a Brahui is to 
ask: “ Who killed the mem-sah’b? ”—an 
allusion to the death of Mrs. Marsh in 
1840. It is whispered that Allah-ood-dina 
himself was the culprit. Mrs. Marsh was 
riding up the Bolan in hat and habit; the 
Brahuis thought her a man. 

At one of the halts I unpacked some 
carpets brought from Candahar. “I have 
one like that,” said Rahim quietly, point- 
ing to the finest. 

“ How did you get it?” we asked. 

“Took it!” he answered, laughing loud. 
“Some Pathan traders were coming down 
ina kafila so numerousand so bold that they 
determined not to pay Allah-ood-dina’s 
daes; so we attacked them, and the 
carpet came to my share. We took so 
much fruit that our mares were fed on 
melons.” 

“ And what became of the merchants ? ” 

“They died,” he answered with the 
sweetest of smiles. 

Rahim’s attendance should have ceased 
at Dadur, which is the frontier town of his 
tribe; but he begged us to let him see the 
fire-horses—the railway—at Sukkur, and 
we were glad of his company. For nizht- 
marching through the desert guides are 
desirable, if not necessary. Upon the 
stage to Bagh none could be obtained ; 
but Rahim suddenly announced that he 
himself would lead us. 

“T thought,” said Macleod, “you had 
never been beyond Dadur?” 

“Well,” he sedately replied, “it’s a 
long time ago. I was only a lad; but 
Allah-ood-dina took me with him when 
he made war on the Khan of Khelat. 
We beat his soldiers at Dadur and Mus- 
taing, and we burnt every town as far as 
Bagh. Then Major Sandeman interfered, 
and we went back. Oh, what fighting 
and what loot there was!” 

“* How old were you?” 

“Not fifteen. It was after the sack of 
Bagh that Allah-ood-dina gave me my 

un.” 

“Then you distinguished yourself?” 
asked Macleod. 

“Oh, I——” We did not hear the 
special feat which had merited reward, 
A shrewd look of distrust passed over his 


animated face, and he turned away laugh- 
ing. One could read a sudden thought 
that it might be imprudent to tell the 





atrangers everything. 
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The young chief's hatred for the Khan 
of Khelat, who, in a very limited sense, is 
liege lord of these Brahuis, was evidently 
an absorbing passion. I shall not forget 
the little scene caused by Macleod’s mis- 
chievous question, whether the Brahuis 
would make war upon the Khan if the 
Sircar gave them leave. Rahim pulled up 
his mare, and faced us with eyes that 
sparkled, stuttering in his impatience. By- 
the-bye, he told a quaint little story of one 
amongst the insults and injuries which 
drove Allah-ood-dina to arms. Attending 
on the Khan one day, when the talk fell 
upon sport, the Brahui chief declared that 
in a village of his country stood a pair of 
wild-sheep horns, which a man could creep 
through without bending his knees. The 
Belooch nobles ridiculed this statement, 
and Allah-ood-dina challenged them to 
send two trusty servants to report. They 
did so, and the men returning said it was 
true. Whereupon the Khan observed that 
they were liars like Allah-ood-dina. The 
proud old man fied to his hills that night, 
but was persuaded to return. The final 
_— was caused by an attempt to poison 

im. 

At Bagh our seductive young friend 
began to unroll his little combination, a 
harmless plot enough. Returning from a 
stroll in the dreary bazaar, he told us with 
repressed indignation that four Brahnis 
had been lying two months in the stocks. 
Through frost and rain and heat they had 
suffered torments mental and physical 
amongst a populace which bitterly hated 
all of their name. We went to see these 
unfortunates, and certainly their plight 
was rather bad. Two had served in the 
victorious army which looted Bagh seven 
years before, and they had been recognised. 
Since Captain Reynolds had ordered the 
Kotwal to detain them, their case was 
suspicious, no doubt; but two months in 
the stocks at the mercy oi Belooch enemies 
is rather severe for an untried prisoner. 
Nothing could be done at Bagh, but on 
reaching Jacobabad I persuaded Captain 
Reynolds to let the accused go free on 








Rahim’s bail. The document was written 
in English, and the chief put his seal 
thereto without asking for a translation. 
“T, Rahim Khan,” it said, “Sirdar of the 
Brahui nation, do hold myself responsible 
in all I possess for the due appearance 
when summoned of so and so, Brahuis of 
Allah-ood-dina’s clan, now detained in the 
stocks at Bagh.” I do not know whether 
the phraseology was legal, but I do know 
that it will bind this honourable young 
fellow as fast as all the red-tape lawyers 
could twine round him. 

When he had secured the release of 
the prisoners, Rahim felt no more interest 
in the fire-horses at Sukkur. In an hour 
he had left us with adieus of perfect 
manly grace. Even Captain Reynolds, 
who has no cause to love these most 
troublesome of the lawless beings with 
whom it is his fate to deal, called him 
the prettiest-mannered tiger-cub of the 
frontier. It was a good description. One 
must not seek the merits of a lamb in 
the whelp of a tiger. Yet the wild beast 
may have his own good qualities, and I 
should be very loth to think that Rahim 
Khan is not honest in practising such 
virtues as his training suffers him to 
understand. If we left with him a feeling 
as kindly as he impressed on us, there is 
one steady friend of the English amongst 
the Brahui Sirdars. 
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